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The  most  important  date  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  medieval 
Scotland  is  c.  1410,  when  the  beginning  of  university  teaching  can  be 
traced  at  St.  Andrews.  Thereafter  Scotland  was  to  have  first  one  and  then 
several  universities  of  its  own  as  the  culmination  of  its  educational  system. 
It  is  natural  therefore  to  take  a close  interest  in  the  process  by  which  the 
foundation  of  the  first  Scottish  university  came  about,  and  the  subject  is 
one  which  has  an  attractive  topicality  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are 
going  through  a similar  revolution  in  the  scale  of  the  places  for  higher 
education  provided  for  young  Scots.  No  doubt  there  are  many  aims  and 
motives  at  work  behind  the  foundation  of  any  university  at  any  time,  but 
emphasis  here  may  be  placed  on  one  of  the  official  reasons  that  were 
explicitly  given  for  the  new  development  at  St.  Andrews  : it  was  desired 
to  give  local  opportunities  to  the  many  Scots  who  were  fit  for  university 
education,  but  who  were  deterred  from  going  overseas  because  of  the 
expense  and  the  dangers  of  the  journey.1  The  sponsors  seem  to  be  claiming 
that  there  was  in  Scotland  a pool  of  potential  academic  talent,  and  the 
su  cess  of  the  university  movement  in  fifteenth-century  Scotland  was  to 
provide  convincing  justification  of  their  claim.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  were  as  a result  to  be  more  academically  qualified  clergy  in  Scotland 
after  1410  than  before. 


But  this  date  does  not  mark  the  beginning  of  university  education  for 
Scots.  For  many  generations  some  hardy  spirits  had  been  going  abroad  to 
study  at  Bologna,  Pans  and  Oxford  (the  first  universities  to  emerge  in  the 
twelfth  century)  and  at  some  of  the  other  great  universities  that  later  came 
to  be  established  m Italy,  France  and  England.  As  graduates  these  Scots 
are  found  back  home  for  some  250  years  before  1410,  thus  on  the  one  hand 
orgtng  an  important  link  between  Scotland  and  the  changing  ideas  and 
practtces  of  other  countries,  especially  those  on  the  Continent.lnd  0„  the 
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saw  more  graduates  than  ever  before  working  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  in  this 
context  that  the  foundation  of  the  first  native  university  should  be  regarded. 
St.  Andrews  comes  as  a climax  to  a long-traditional  seeking  after  higher 
education,  rather  than  as  some  exotic  and  unfamiliar  experiment. 

For  a proper  understanding,  therefore,  of  the  effects  on  Scottish  society 
of  the  development  of  native  universities,  a study  is  needed  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  era  preceding  that  in  which  they  emerged.  Before  1410 
Scotland  was  still  wholly  in  the  international  swim  as  far  as  education  was 
concerned,  whilst  ever  since  it  has  been  only  partially  so,  as  the  effects  of 
nationalism  on  its  educational  system  have  led  from  time  to  time  to 
conscious  or  lazy  neglect  of  developments  in  universities  elsewhere.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  there  must  have  been  a distinctly  different  social 
pattern  in  the  days  when  there  were  daunting  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  who  were  determined  to  obtain  a university  education,  but  when 
there  was  none  the  less  a constant  flow  of  ambitious  Scots  clerks  to  univer- 
sities abroad  and  then  returning  with  international  standards  of  learning 
and  culture.  This  element  of  the  Scots  clergy  can  be  presumed  to  have 
given  a lead  in  forming  the  character  of  the  fourteenth-century  Church  in 
Scotland  as  a whole.  It  happens  that  a reasonable  amount  of  biographical 
information  can  be  collected  and  collated  for  the  careers  of  some  400 
Scottish  graduates  in  the  last  seventy  years  before  1410, 1 and  this  seems 
a fairly  firm  basis  on  which  (with  due  circumspection  about  yawning  gaps 
in  the  evidence)  to  build  an  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the  university 
clerks  among  the  beneficed  clergy  of  late  fourteenth-century  Scotland.  It 
may  even  be  possible  to  make  some  assessment  of  the  intellectual  calibre 
of  the  Church  of  the  day  by  studying  its  clergy  against  the  measuring  rod 
(however  imperfect)  of  academic  interest  and  attainment. 

The  pattern  of  university-going  in  the  250  years  before  1410  was 
naturally  a changing  one  ; but  some  idea  of  what  happened  in  the  last 
seventy  years  of  the  period  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  statistics. 
The  great  majority  of  the  400  known  graduates  went  to  France,  where  at 
least  230  studied  at  Paris,  55  at  Orleans,  4 at  Montpellier  and  one  at 
Angers.  At  least  34  went  further  afield  to  Avignon  (then  not  part  of 

1 See  D.  E.  R.  Watt,  “ Scotsmen  at  Universities  between  1340  and  1410  : A Study 
of  the  Contribution  of  Graduates  to  the  Public  Life  of  their  Country  ”,  Oxford 
University  Thesis,  1957  (Bodleian  Library  MSS.  D.Phil.  d.  1851-2).  This 
thesis  is  the  main  authority  for  what  follows  here,  especially  for  the  statistics 
(which  have  for  the  most  part  been  simplified  to  approximate  round  numbers). 
In  general  the  argument  is  here  concerned  with  the  secular  clergy  only.  The 
convention  is  followed  of  describing  by  the  term  graduates  not  only  those 
with  formal  degrees,  but  also  alumni  of  universities  who  could  boast  merely 
of  having  been  a Scholar  in  Arts  or  Law.  This  was  a recognised  qualification 
in  contemporary  usage,  and  for  convenience  such  Scholars  are  here  included 
among  those  with  " degrees  ". 
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France),  the  seat  of  the  pope  recognised  by  the  Scots.  None  are  known 
to  have  gone  to  Italy,  Spain  or  Germany  (though  Italy  had  been  popular 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  both  Germany  and  Italy  were  to  attract 
Scottish  students  again  in  the  fifteenth).  England  was  welcoming  only 
during  the  short  periods  of  truce  with  Scotland,  and  though  some  90  Scots 
are  known  to  have  been  granted  encouraging  passports  from  the  English 
government  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  come  to  study 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  it  is  a strange  mystery  that  only  11  of  these  can 
be  shown  to  have  done  so.  Though  allowance  must  be  made  for  some 
students  whose  university  is  unknown  and  for  some  others  who  attended 
more  than  one,  the  predominant  attraction  of  Paris  in  the  period  1340-1410 
is  clear. 

Between  one-half  and  three-quarters  of  these  400  students  are  known 
to  have  obtained  qualifications  in  only  one  faculty.  In  the  some  230  cases 
where  this  faculty  can  be  identified,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  Law 
(Civil  and  Canon)  was  studied  by  rather  larger  a number  (120)  than  Arts 
(no),  for  it  is  not  always  appreciated  that  at  this  period  Law  was  in  many 
universities  a basic  undergraduate  degree  and  not  always  a “ higher  ” 
subject.  Besides  this  majority  of  relatively  unambitious  students,  at  least 
rather  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  number  added  a second  degree 
to  a basic  Arts  qualification — some  80  are  known  to  have  studied  Law  also, 
some  25  Theology,  and  some  5 Medicine.  That  a total  of  at  least  200 
should  have  had  degrees  in  Law  is  a striking  feature  of  these  figures,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a very  high  proportion  of  the  400  were 
not  primarily  concerned  with  preparing  themselves  to  be  fit  clergy  to 
occupy  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  but  were  rather  men  with  careers  to 
make,  who  sought  professional  qualifications  and  then  looked  for  eccle- 
siastical preferment  as  a basis  for  professional  advancement. 

How  far,  then,  did  these  men  come  to  be  distributed  among  the 
benefices  of  late  fourteenth-century  Scotland  ? At  the  top  their  penetration 
of  the  bishoprics  is  remarkably  impressive  : in  the  seventy-five  years 
between  1350  and  1425  graduates  obtained  at  least  four-fifths  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  eleven  mainland  sees  of  Scotland.1  It  is  true  that  Galloway 
attracted  only  three  graduates  to  four  seeming  non-graduates ; but 
Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  Brechin,  Ross  and  Caithness  saw  at  most  only  one 
apparent  non-graduate  each  in  the  seventy-five  years  ; and  the  major 
dioceses  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  together  with  Aberdeen,  Moray  and 
even  Argyll,  secured  a graduate  at  every  vacancy.  It  was  thus  normal  for 
nearly  all  the  bishops  of  Scotland  to  be  graduates,  and  this  is  more  than 

1 The  confusion  caused  by  the  Great  Schism  of  1378-1418  makes  the  episcopal 
succession  in  the  two  insular  dioceses  of  Orkney  and  the  Isles  hard  to  establish, 
and  so  comment  on  these  two  dioceses  is  hardly  profitable. 
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can  be  said  of  contemporary  England,  where  the  proportion  was  more  like 
two-thirds.1  Next  in  the  hierarchy  of  benefices  with  territorial  influence 
come  the  archdeaconries,  profitable  administrative  and  judicial  offices 
which  were  held  by  at  least  58  of  the  400  graduates.  In  the  fifty  years 
1360-14102  the  two  archdeaconries  of  St.  Andrews,  the  two  of  Glasgow, 
together  with  those  of  Aberdeen  and  Dunkeld  were  exclusively  held  by 
graduates,3  whilst  Galloway  and  Ross  had  each  only  one  non-graduate. 
Even  in  the  five  other  mainland  archdeaconries  graduates  are  known  to 
have  been  in  possession  for  more  than  half  of  the  fifty  years.  It  seems  clear 
that  this  category  of  benefice  was  a popular  one  among  graduates,  or  at 
any  rate  one  which  they  often  held. 

Graduates  are  next  found  in  sizeable  numbers  beneficed  in  some  of  the 
secular  cathedrals.  Though  there  were  eleven  of  these  in  all  Scotland, 
three  of  them  do  not  come  into  the  picture  here,  for  the  two  cathedrals 
of  the  wholly  insular  dioceses  of  Orkney  and  the  Isles,  and  also  the  slightly 
more  accessible  cathedral  of  Argyll  diocese,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  well-established  or  so  continuously  served  for  it  to  have  been 
common  for  graduates  to  seek  preferment  there.  But  the  other  eight 
offered  to  graduate  ambition  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  some 
thirty  major  dignities  (Dean,  Chancellor,  Precentor  and  Treasurer)  and 
about  ninety  lesser  dignities  and  ordinary  prebends  (Aberdeen  18,  Glasgow 
17,  Elgin  17,  Rosemarkie  12,  Dunkeld  10  or  11,  Brechin  7,  Dornoch  4, 
Dunblane  1 or  2). 4 This  total  of  about  120  cathedral  benefices  may  seem 
a large  one  for  a small  Church  like  that  in  Scotland  to  support ; but  their 
scale  is  very  modest  by  the  standards  of  other  countries  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  Chartres  alone  is  known  to  have  had  77  prebends  and  Lincoln  and 
Wells  54  each.5  Even  the  two  smallest  English  secular  cathedrals  (Lichfield 

1 W.  A.  Pantin,  The  English  Church  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  (Cambridge,  1 955) , 

10,  14  ; J.  R.  L.  Highfield,  “ The  English  Hierarchy  in  the  Reign  of  Edward 
III  ”,  in  Trans.  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  (1956),  126. 

2 These  limiting  dates  have  been  chosen  for  these  and  other  statistics  because 

several  of  the  holders  of  these  benefices  before  1360  have  not  been  certainly 
identified  as  graduates  or  not  (for  they  may  in  some  cases  have  been  at  univer- 
sities only  before  1340,  and  so  fall  outside  this  present  study),  and  because  very 
soon  after  14x0  benefice-holders  appear  whose  biographies  are  not  included  in 
the  collection  here  under  consideration. 

3 Exceptionally  the  archdeaconry  of  Glasgow  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  first 

for  a long  period  between  1337  and  1377,  and  again  more  briefly  in  the  1390  s 
(Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae  Medii  Aevi,  First  Draft,  ed.  D.  E.  R.  Watt  (St. 
Andrews,  1959).  57)- 

4 Cf.  the  evidence  set  out  by  I.  B.  Cowan,  " The  Organisation  of  Scottish  Secular 

Cathedral  Chapters  ”,  ante,  xiv  (1962),  appendix,  pp.  41-7.  It  remains  difficult 
to  be  sure  how  many  prebends  existed  at  particular  times,  and  the  figures  given 
here  are  only  tentative. 

6 K.  Edwards,  The  English  Secular  Cathedrals  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Manchester, 
1949).  33- 
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and  Exeter)  were  both  larger  than  Aberdeen,  Glasgow  or  Elgin,  which 
were  themselves  so  appreciably  bigger  than  the  others  in  Scotland.1  But 
though  Scottish  graduates  by  such  outside  standards  had  rather  few 
pickings  available,  they  could  count  themselves  lucky  that  it  was  seldom 
that  a Scottish  cathedral  benefice  attracted  the  attention  of  a foreign 
provisor  in  the  fourteenth  century,  so  that  the  field  was  largely  left  open 
to  natives  of  the  country. 

In  the  period  1360-1410  graduates  had  a very  large  share  of  the  major 
dignities  in  the  three  biggest  chapters  (Aberdeen,  Glasgow  and  Elgin) — 
indeed  nine  or  ten  of  these  twelve  dignities  were  usually  in  their  hands, 
the  only  unexpected  feature  being  that  the  Chancellorships  were  not 
invariably  held  by  graduates,  as  might  be  thought  likely  with  an  office 
concerned  with  the  supervision  of  schools.  Then  at  Glasgow  every  one  of 
the  ordinary  prebends  is  also  known  to  have  been  held  by  at  least  one 
graduate  in  the  period,  with  the  Subdeanery,  Ancrum,  Barlanark,  Eddles- 
ston,  Govan,  Renfrew  and  Stobo  prebends  held  by  a series  of  graduates 
for  much  of  the  time.  The  same  general  trend  is  observable  at  Aberdeen 
and  Elgin,  though  to  a lesser  degree,  so  that  not  every  prebend  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  held  by  a graduate  in  the  period.  Of  course  we  should 
not  expect  all  these  men  to  have  been  resident  in  these  cathedral  benefices 
for  lengthy  periods  : it  is  well  known  that  non-residence  was  a common 
feature  of  the  age,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  in  most  contemporary 
English  cathedrals  a total  of  only  between  one-quarter  and  one-third  of 
the  clergy  were  customarily  resident  for  any  length  of  time.2  But  it  does 
seem  from  what  is  known  of  their  careers  that  about  40  graduates  out  of 
the  400  were  resident  in  the  three  largest  Scottish  chanonries  for  longish 
periods,  and  specific  evidence  shows  that  at  Glasgow  and  Elgin  half  or 
considerably  more  of  the  sederunt  at  chapter  meetings  was  usually 
graduate,  whilst  at  Aberdeen  the  proportion  grew  from  a minority  in  the 
mid-fourteenth  century  to  a clear  majority  by  the  early  fifteenth.3  From 
this  it  may  be  argued  that  the  three  largest  secular  chapters  were  centres 
of  graduate  influence  on  an  important  scale. 

The  penetration  of  graduates  to  the  five  smaller  mainland  chapters  is 
considerably  less  impressive.  It  is  true  that  Dunkeld  and  Rosemarkie  did 
have  at  least  one  graduate  continuously  among  their  major  dignitaries 
during  the  years  1360-1410  ; but  at  Brechin,  Dornoch  and  Dunblane 

K.  Edwards,  The  English  Secular  Cathedvuls  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Manchester 
1949)  33- 

* Edwards,  Cathedrals,  70-83. 

Glasgow  Registrum,  i,  268-70  ; ii,  317-8:  Moray  Registrum,  129-30,  167-8,  182-7 
201-3,  216-7:  Aberdeen  Registrum,  ii,  57-9;  i,  108-9,  174-6,  179-82,’  183-6’ 
188-90,210-11;  cf.  i,  171-2.  3 ' 
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graduates  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  these  benefices.1  At  the  level  of  simpa[ 
prebendaries,  however,  groups  of  university  men  are  to  be  found  in  all 
five  chapters  at  times  in  the  period  (even  at  Dornoch  and  Rosemarkie), 
and  at  least  some  graduates  showed  a steady  desire  to  obtain  a prebend 
in  these  less  attractive  centres  by  means  of  papal  provision,  even  if  the 
more  ambitious  set  their  sights  on  Glasgow,  Elgin  and  Aberdeen.2 

Among  the  broad  run  of  parochial  benefices,  that  is  the  unappropriated 
rectories  and  perpetual  vicarages,  the  graduate  class  seem  to  have  been 
more  choosy.  There  may  have  been  between  1,000  and  1,100  such  benefices 
at  this  time,3  but  the  400  graduates  of  1340-1410  are  not  known  to  have 
been  appointed  to  more  than  about  220  of  them,  that  is  to  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole.  Of  course  the  proportion  of  parochial  benefices  with 
graduate  incumbents  may  in  fact  have  been  rather  larger  than  we  can  now 
prove,  but  it  remains  certain  that  such  men  were  thin  on  the  ground.  In 
addition  it  is  very  hard  to  be  sure  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes 
which  did  attract  graduate  rectors  and  vicars  ever  saw  them  in  the  flesh, 
for  pluralism  and  absenteeism  must  have  often  prevented  this.  Still  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  record  that  about  a quarter  of  the  parishes  of 
Scotland  in  the  later  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries  did  have 
graduate  incumbents,  some  of  them  just  for  once,  others  more  frequently. 
About  one-third  of  these  parishes  (in  fact  87)  lay  in  the  large  diocese  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  another  third  (in  fact  74)  in  the  other  large  diocese  of 
Glasgow  ; Du  nkeld  and  Aberdeen  dioceses  come  next,  though  very  far 
behind  (with  only  20  and  15  respectively)  ; but  all  the  other  dioceses  had 
few  such  parishes — even  Moray,  which  customarily  had  a large  graduate 
element  among  its  cathedral  clergy,  had  only  five.  The  contrast,  therefore, 
between  the  approximately  equal  attractions  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow 
for  graduates  interested  in  this  type  of  benefice  and  those  of  all  the  other 
dioceses  is  clear-cut. 

Some  parochial  benefices,  however,  were  particularly  popular  with 
graduates,  in  the  sense  that  they  attracted  a succession  of  three  or  more 

1 It  should  be  noted  that  these  statements  depend  mainly  upon  records  surviving 
in  the  papal  archives,  which  are  equally  helpful  for  all  the  Scottish  dioceses  ; 
and  so  the  well-known  dearth  of  local  records  for  the  five  smaller  chapters 
compared  with  those  of  the  three  largest  ones  does  not  in  fact  make  the 
suggested  contrast  as  questionable  as  it  might  at  first  appear. 

» Only  seven  Collegiate  Churches  had  as  yet  been  founded  in  1410  (Easson,  Religious 
Houses,  173-88),  but  graduates  are  already  found  in  these  college  headships. 
Yet  at  Bothwell,  Dunbar,  Maybole  and  Lincluden  at  any  rate  it  was  kinsmen 
and  servants  of  the  patron's  family  who  tended  to  obtain  these  appointments, 
and  it  was  only  occasionally  that  these  men  happened  to  be  graduates.  In  this 
field  of  patronage  connection  was  probably  more  important  than  qualification. 

a Cf.  I.  B.  Cowan,  " Some  aspects  of  the  Appropriation  of  Parish  Churches  in 
Medieval  Scotland  ”,  ante,  xiii  (1961),  204-5. 
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graduates  of  the  period.  In  Glasgow  diocese  these  were  Cavers  (which 
attracted  as  many  as  eight  in  succession),  St.  Mary  of  the  Forest,  and 
Lilliesleaf  in  Teviotdale  Deanery,  Peebles  and  Innerleithen  in  Peebles, 
Douglas  in  Lanark,  Bothwell  (before  it  became  collegiate)  and  Cambuslang 
in  Rutherglen,  Dunlop  in  Cunningham,  Dundonald  in  Kyle  and  Glencaim 
and  Kirkmahoe  in  Nith.  In  St.  Andrews  diocese  a considerably  larger 
number  of  benefices  attracted  three  or  more  graduate  incumbents  in  series 
—indeed  more  than  one-third  of  the  87  relevant  parishes  did  so.  The 
most  attractive  were  Liston  (which  was  held  by  ten  graduates  in  succession) 
and  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh  in  Linlithgow  Deanery,  Kinghorn  in  Fothriff, 
Kilmany  in  Fife,  Errol  in  Gowrie,  Tannadice  in  Angus,  Arbuthnott  and 
Fetteresso  (which  also  attracted  ten  graduates)  in  Mearns.1  Not  only  did 
a slightly  larger  number  of  parishes  sometimes  have  graduate  incumbents 
in  St.  Andrews  than  in  Glasgow,  but  also  there  was  a considerably  greater 
total  number  of  graduates  who  looked  to  St.  Andrews  for  such  benefices 
rather  than  to  any  other  diocese  in  the  country. 

It  is  possible  (and  perhaps  typical  of  medieval  ways  of  thinking)  to 
consider  the  achievement  of  the  Scottish  graduate  class  in  securing  the 
best  benefices  in  simple  terms  of  material  success,  and  in  this  light  they 
may  be  seen  to  have  done  well  for  themselves.  The  flavour  of  their  outlook 
may  be  judged  from  the  preamble  of  one  graduate’s  petition  for  papal 
provision,  when  he  claimed  that  “ exalted  and  lettered  persons  ought  to  be 
honoured  with  the  greater  benefices,”2  though  there  was  apparently  no 
attempt  in  Scotland  as  there  was  in  early  fifteenth-century  England  and 
Germany  to  ensure  that  graduates  obtained  some  set  quota  (such  as  one- 
third  or  one-sixth)  of  the  benefices  available.3  But  they  did  have  a steady 
friend  in  the  papacy,  for  the  complex  system  of  papal  provisions  to  bene- 
fices had  been  developed  in  earlier  centuries  largely  for  the  benefit  of  those 
elements  of  the  clergy  who  had  detached  themselves  from  service  in  the 
local  branches  of  the  Church,  and  among  these  the  clerks  from  all  over 
Europe  who  went  to  study  for  years  in  the  universities  formed  a highly 
favoured  group.4  The  late  fourteenth-century  popes  summarised  their 
benevolent  wishes  for  their  fellow-graduates  in  the  formal  Rules  which 
each  one  issued  to  his  Chancery  for  dealing  with  the  day-to-day  flood  of 


1 In  Aberdeen  diocese  the  rectory  of  Kinkell  was  on  a par  in  popularity  with  those 
in  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  here  listed. 

* Cal.  Scot.  Supp.,  i,  260  : a petition  granted  22  September  1421. 

* E.  F.  Jacob,  “ On  the  Promotion  of  English  University  Clerks  during  the  Later 

Middle  Ages  ",  in  Journ.  Eccles.  Hist.,  i,  173,  180-1. 

* See  generally  G.  Barraclough,  Papal  Provisions  (Oxford,  1935),  especially  pp 

158-161. 
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petitions  for  papal  favour  which  the  curial  civil  service  had  to  process.1 
These  Rules  were  complicated  and  designed  primarily  with  the  somewhat 
negative  purpose  of  preventing  ambitious  men  from  manipulating  the 
provisions  system  too  profitably  in  their  own  favour.  But  running  through 
them  is  the  most  interesting  assumption  that  it  was  proper  to  attach 
monetary  values  to  the  hierarchy  of  degrees,  with  the  intention  of  setting 
a maximum  income  which  it  was  acceptable  (indeed  right)  for  each  level 
of  graduate  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  to  attain  from  his  accumulation 
of  benefices.2  An  example  may  be  taken  from  the  Rules  of  Clement  VII 
(i378~94),  who  laid  down  the  following  maximum  incomes  for  graduates  :3 

Small 
Livres  of 

Grade  of  Degree  Tours 

1.  Doctors  of  Theology,  Canon  and  Civil  Law  - - 200 

2.  Licentiates  in  Law,  Masters  of  Medicine,  Bachelors  of 

Theology  Formati  - - - - - -150 

3.  Bachelors  of  Law,  Bachelors  of  Theology  Nonformati, 

Masters  of  Arts,  Licentiates  in  Medicine  - - 120 

4.  Other  graduates - 100 

9 

There  are  formidable  difficulties  in  testing  the  working  of  this  “ tariff ' 
system  in  practice  in  any  single  country  such  as  Scotland,  not  least  because 
widely  differing  valuations  are  found  for  the  same  benefices.  But  by  and 
large  it  appears  from  the  biographies  of  the  Scottish  graduates  of  1340-1410 
that,  though  a few  junior  graduates  for  special  reasons  or  through  lucky 
chances  acquired  larger  incomes  than  they  were  officially  thought  to  merit, 
very  few  senior  graduates  failed  to  obtain  the  preferment  appropriate  to 
their  academic  rank.  At  a time  when  ordained  vicarages  were  still  valued 
as  low  as  £10  or  less,  the  top  Doctors  of  Theology  or  Law  in  Scotland 
nearly  all  accumulated  benefices  to  valued  totals  of  between  £100  and 
£300,  and  the  intermediate  grades  did  for  the  most  part  attain  to  propor- 
tionate incomes.  That  this  situation  was  not  so  satisfactory  elsewhere  may 
be  seen  from  some  jealous  complaints  which  were  made  by  graduates  in 
England  and  France  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  that  the  " wrong  ” 
kinds  of  clerk  were  attracting  the  attention  of  those  who  controlled 

1 A collection  of  these  Rules  is  to  be  found  in  E.  von  Ottenthal,  Regulae  Cancel- 

lariae  Apostolicae  (Innsbruck,  1888). 

2 There  was  a parallel  series  of  papal  Rules  about  the  number  of  benefices  which 

the  different  grades  might  hold  in  plurality  to  make  up  the  permitted  maximum 
value  (e.g.  Ottenthal,  Regulae,  95,  no.  25  of  Clement  VII ; 135,  no.  71  of 
Benedict  XIII). 

3 Ottenthal,  Regulae,  99-100,  no.  46. 
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ecclesiastical  patronage.1  But  the  Scottish  university  clerk  seems  to  have 
received  his  proportionate  due,  and  this  is  a material  consideration  which 
can  reasonably  be  seen  behind  the  urge  which  sent  so  many  Scots  before 
1410  on  the  difficult  road  towards  a degree  and  which  helped  to  build  up 
the  pressure  for  a native  Scottish  university  in  that  year.  There  is  timeless 
truth  in  the  observation  of  Confucius2  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a man  who 
has  studied  for  three  years  without  aiming  at  pay. 

It  was  a further  consequence  of  this  material  outlook  towards  benefices 
that  the  majority  of  graduate  benefice-holders  were  often  (perhaps  even 
usually)  absentees  whilst  they  pursued  their  careers  elsewhere  in  Church  or 
State.  We  can,  perhaps,  find  some  sympathy  for  the  custom  which  made 
it  possible  for  bishops  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  those  who  held  parochial 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls  to  go  or  return  to  a university  for  a term  of 
years  (usually  a maximum  of  seven)  in  order  to  improve  their  academic 
qualifications.3  The  aim  in  such  cases  was  to  encourage  the  better 
instruction  of  the  clergy,  and  some  eighty  of  the  graduates  of  1340-1410 
are  known  to  have  used  parochial  benefices  to  support  themselves  as 
students  in  this  way.  Another  thirty  are  known  to  have  held  sinecure 
cathedral  benefices  whilst  at  university,  and  from  these  it  was  presumably 
even  easier  to  get  permission  to  be  absent.  In  this  way  benefices  could  be 
used  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Scottish  Church,  as  a necessary  means 
of  support  for  students  who  were  later  to  bring  their  learning  and  skills 
back  home.  But  clearly  the  system  had  disadvantages,  not  least  because 
the  late  fourteenth-century  popes  were  generous  in  granting  special  or 
additional  dispensations  for  non-residence  to  university  clerks  to  prolong 
their  studies  (sometimes  for  lengthy  periods),4  or  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
careers  elsewhere.5  In  some  cases  at  least  it  appears  that  once  a benefice 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  university  man,  he  would  as  soon 
as  possible  arrange  for  a curate  and  it  would  be  all  too  likely  that  the 


1 


2 


2 


4 


5 


Jacob,  Promotion  of  English  University  Clerks,  175-6  ; Chartularium  Universitatis 
Pansiensis,  H.  Denifle  and  E.  Chatelain  (Paris,  1889-97),  iii,  P-  xvi. 

As  quoted  in  Higher  Education,  Report  of  the  Committee  . . . under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Lord  Robbins  (H.M.S.O.,  1963),  6. 

This  system  of  licences  for  study  is  discussed  by  L.  E.  Boyle,  “ The  Constitution 
Cum  ex  eo  ’ of  Boniface  VIII  : Education  of  Parochial  Clergy  ”,  in  Mediaeval 
Studies,  xxiv,  263-302. 


Few  Scottish  examples  survive  for  the  period  ; but  see  Cal.  Papal  Letters,  iv,  182, 
of  1372  ; Vatican  Archives,  Registra  Avinionensia,  268,  fo.  184  v of  1390’ 
ltud  Registra  Supplicationum,  92,  fo.  16,  of  1395  (cf.  Cal.  Papal  Petitions,  i’ 
692)-  h^PPens  that  all  of  these  three  examples  concern  archdeacons  See 
also  SRO,  Transcripts  from  the  Vatican,  ii,  no.  25,  of  1407,  which  relates  to  a 
vicar  of  Duffus,  Moray  diocese. 

Dispensations  to  busy  careerists  to  hold  two  or  more  incompatible  benefices  with 
cure  are  common  (see  Cal.  Papal  Petitions  and  Cal.  Scot.  Supp.  passim)  and 

must  imply  at  least  partial  non-residence.  F ’ 
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parishioners  (if  there  were  any  involved)  would  see  very  little  of  the  incum- 
bent, whose  learning  was  not  for  them. 

Such  frequent  non-residence,  together  with  the  diversion  of  a large 
part  of  the  Church’s  income  to  corporate  or  individual  sinecures,1  are 
features  of  the  medieval  Church  which  sometimes  receive  rather  unsym- 
pathetic comment  from  modern  historians  accustomed  to  different 
standards  today.  But  these  features  are  just  two  aspects  of  the  medieval 
way  of  dealing  with  a perennial  problem  in  the  organisation  of  a large 
Church — that  of  how  to  divert  an  adequate  portion  of  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful  and  of  endowment  income  from  local  parochial  purposes  to  the 
support  of  other  necessary  and  worthy  activities  organised  centrally  on  a 
wider  basis  and  for  more  general  purposes.  The  main  differences  between 
the  fourteenth  century  and  today  are  that  a rather  smaller  proportion  of 
the  parish  income  was  at  that  time  left  in  local  hands  for  local  purposes, 
and  that  the  section  drawn  off  for  other  purposes  was  sometimes  used  for 
different  schemes  of  the  Church  than  are  fashionable  today.  This  was  the 
case  largely  because  the  dividing  lines  between  Church  and  State,  between 
religious,  social  and  political  functions,  were  then  drawn  differently,  or, 
perhaps  more  fairly,  not  drawn  at  all.  This  is  why  it  was  considered  quite 
acceptable  for  graduate  benefice-holders  to  pay  a curate  (if  necessary)  and 
draw  the  income  of  their  benefices  as  the  only  available  way  of  supporting 
their  careers  as  professional  men  elsewhere,  whether  in  the  service  of  some 
bishop,  landed  magnate  or  the  king,  or,  most  frequently  of  all,  as  lawyers 
turning  their  hands  to  a succession  of  jobs.  They  were  still  all  clergy, 
trained  in  the  great  learned  institutions  of  the  Church,  following  careers 
for  which  this  training  prepared  them,  and  entitled  to  a proper  remunera- 
tion from  the  funds  available  in  the  Scottish  Church  as  a whole. 

To  a large  extent  therefore  the  cultural  influence  of  the  graduate  class 
in  late  fourteenth-century  Scotland  was  a general  one,  to  be  measured  in 
the  circles  of  society  in  which  they  actually  worked  and  lived,  rather  than 
to  be  plotted  geographically  in  relation  to  the  benefices  they  held.  And 
perhaps  their  impact  on  Scotland  was  none  the  worse  for  this.  Yet  some 
graduates  did  settle  down  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
obtained  benefices,  whether  as  cathedral  or  parochial  clergy,  and  through 
them  it  may  be  presumed  (though  it  is  hard  to  prove)  that  international 
higher  learning  was  in  various  ways  diluted  through  Scotland.  It  is  true 
that  this  does  not  imply  that  it  was  common  for  Scottish  laymen  to  be 
cared  for  by  learned  parish  priests,  for  it  remains  a striking  fact  that  only 
25  of  the  400  graduates  of  1340-1410  had  a formal  university  qualification 
in  Theology.  But  such  an  advanced  discipline  was  not  thought  a necessary 

1 Cf.  Cowan,  Appropriation  of  Parish  Churches,  203-22. 
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part  of  an  ordinand’s  equipment  until  after  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  seminaries  of  different  kinds 
came  to  be  established.  What  standard  the  earlier  bishops  of  Scotland 
demanded  by  way  of  education  in  candidates  for  the  priesthood  is  not 
known  in  detail,1  though  a hint  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  for 
papal  provisions  to  benefices  with  cure  in  the  fourteenth  century  some  skill 
in  singing  and  Latin  was  required.2  For  even  only  an  elementary  grasp 
of  these,  however,  the  existence  of  Song  and  Grammar  Schools  throughout 
the  country  must  be  postulated,3  where  the  mass  of  the  ordinary  clergy 
were  trained  to  fill  their  share  of  some  three-quarters  and  more  of  the 
parochial  benefices  and  some  of  the  cathedral  benefices,  besides  the  many 
chaplainries  and  curacies  throughout  the  country.  In  these  same  schools 
the  more  ambitious  elite  must  also  have  been  trained  up  to  the  level  of 
university  entrance.  It  is  true  that  specific  examples  of  Arts  graduates 
appointed  as  school-teachers  are  hard  to  find  before  1410, 4 but  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  as  benefice-holders5  they  must  have  been  influential 
throughout  the  country  in  this  field,  and  that  it  was  as  a consequence  of 
their  enthusiastic  teaching  that  there  arose  a growing  pressure  for  the 
expansion  of  facilities  for  higher  education  at  home. 

The  influence  of  an  almost  wholly  graduate  episcopate  must  have  been 
even  more  important.  It  was  the  bishops  who  had  the  opportunities  to 
appoint  capable  young  men  to  benefices  and  to  give  them  leave  of  absence 
to  go  abroad  for  study.  Furthermore  recent  scholars  of  contemporary 
England  have  emphasised  how  the  best  pastors  among  the  bishops  there 
were  concerned  to  enforce  some  old  canons  of  the  Church  by  attracting 
learned  graduates  to  their  cathedrals  to  give  lectures  on  Theology  (especi- 
ally Pastoral  Theology)  and  Canon  Law  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.6  We 
know  that  the  Scottish  bishops  likewise  had  often  a circle  of  graduates 


1 

2 
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Cf.  J.  Dowden,  The  Medieval  Church  in  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1910),  246. 

collation  des  benefices  ecclesiastiques  a I'epoque  des  Papes  d’Avienon 
(Pans,  1921),  44-7.  5 r 6 

Cf'  J , Robertson  ” On  Scholastic  Offices  in  the  Scottish  Church  in  the  Twelfth 
ana  Thirteenth  Centuries  ”,  in  Spalding  Misc.,  v,  preface,  56-77  ; T.  Dowden 
in  Lmdores  Chartulary,  liii-lvi  ; J.  Durkan,  " Education  in  the  Century  of  the 
Ketormation  , in  Essays  on  the  Scottish  Reformation  1513-16  2 5,  ed.  D.  McRoberts 
(G  asgow  1962),  145-68.  But  nothing  has  been  written  specifically  on  the 
fourteenth-century  situation.  3 


At  Haddmgt011,  1375  (Yes ter  Writs,  25-7)  ; at  Edinburgh,  c.  1378  (Cal.  Papa1 
Petitions,  1,  549)  ; at  Aberdeen,  1386  (SRO,  Forbes  Chrs.,  no.  395).  P 

Ci‘ rkan ’Educatl°n < M5,  for  the  argument  that  schoolmasters  in  the  sixteenth 
ra,te  preferred  t(?  be,  described  by  their  titles  as  benefice-holders, 

to  th™youCh0°fVWare  gart  ?f,a  lar®er  foundation  dedicated  in  the  first  place 
to  the  worship  of  God.  See  ibid.,  167,  for  a graduate  chaplain  in  the  1520's 
who  is  only  incidentally  known  to  have  been  also  a schoolmaster.  5 

Pantin,  English  Church,  110-117;  Edwards,  Cathedrals,  187-208. 
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around  them  beneficed  (and  at  least  sometimes  resident)  or  professionally 
employed  in  their  cathedral  cities,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  made 
use  of  such  talent  in  much  the  same  way  as  can  be  observed  in  England, 
even  though  there  is  no  surviving  parallel  evidence  for  Scotland.  Even- 
tually indeed,  it  was  to  be  three  of  these  bishops  in  the  fifteenth  century 
at  St  Andrews,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  who  were  to  go  further  than  any 
of  their  English  contemporaries  and  attract  to  their  sees  a sufficiency  of 
learned  men  to  start  up  whole  new  universities  of  their  own.  But  none  of 
these  universities  could  have  been  planned,  let  alone  staffed  wjth  Scotteh- 
bom  teachers  from  the  beginning,  had  it  not  been  for  the  age'old  t^dlt 
among  the  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  of  the  Scottish  clergy  that  it  was 
something  worthwhile  to  face  up  to  the  expense  and  dangers  wffich  before 
1410  were  involved  in  seeking  a university  education.  Thereafter  it  was 
to  be  much  easier  to  earn  a degree  and  more  clergy  than  ever  before  were 
to  do  so.  But  the  change  is  one  of  quantity  rather  tain  of  quaM^  the 
Scottish  Church  which  could  erect  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  was 
already  one  that  must  have  been  permeated  with  learned  men  and  a 
devotion  to  higher  education. 


